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Educational Research 


The Criteria Used in a Study of 
Mental-Health Problems 


By CARL R. ROGERS 
\ sTuDy of the mental health of the pupils enrolled in 


three selected elementary schools was made to deter- 
mine objectively what proportion of Columbus school 
children are showing evidences of poor mental health, or are 
exposed to influences causing poor mental health or unsatis- 
factory adjustment, and to discover what steps the Columbus 
schools might reasonably take to remedy or to prevent these 
situation. This paper deals only with the methodology of the 
survey. For a complete account of the findings and recom- 
mendations the reader is referred to the full report’ or to the 
Masters’ theses of the students who assisted in the work.’ 
There is no doubt that for most people the term mental 
health has only a vague meaning. As generally used, and 
as used in this study, it is almost synonymous with the 
phrase good adjustment. The child who is adjusting in a 
healthy fashion to the home situation, the demands of school 
life, and the companionship of friends has the basic elements 
of good mental health. If, in addition, he is harmoniously 
adjusted within himself, without excessive fears, conflicts, or 
emotional disturbances, then it may be said with assurance that 
he is in good mental health, that his adjustment is definitely 
satisfactory. In this study we are concerned with the child who 
departs in more or less extreme fashion from this norm. 
The practical problem here was to devise means of identi- 
fying the maladjusted among the more than fifteen hundred 


1 This article is taken from a chapter in a monograph recently published by the 
Columbus, Ohio, Board of Education in co-operation with the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University (A Study of Health and Physical Education in Columbus 
Public Schools, by T. C. Holy and G. L. Walker). 

* Assisted by the following graduate students in psychology: Eunice Fineberg, Donald 
Grummon, Donna Jean Haring, Leonard Hollander, and Sylvia Todd. 
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children enrolled in the three schools. The method which is 
used is briefly stated here. Maladjustment may be judged in 
part by symptoms of behavior. We know, from many studies, 
that truancy not only is a problem in itself, but is symptomatic 
of delinquent trends and other forms of maladjustment; that 
excessive daydreaming and solitary behavior may be a fore- 
runner of mental illness; that persistent sex talk may be indica- 
tive of conflicts regarding this whole area; that failure to get 
along with other children is one of the most significant signs of 
persistent general maladjustment; and that the overanxious, 
unhappy, worried child is more than likely to become the 
neurotic adult. But maladjustment may be judged not only 
by behavior symptoms but by studying the causative factors 
which create poor mental health. Briefly such factors are those 
which strike most vitally at the individual’s sense of security, 
or at his sense of achievement. Any situation which undermines 
either of these basic satisfactions is causative of maladjustment. 
Such considerations provide a second approach by which we 
may study the adjustment of school children. 

Recognizing the various factors involved in mental health, 
as already stated, and also recognizing the limitations of the 
tests and devices for investigating maladjustment, the group of 
workers engaged in the study predicated their work upon 
several fundamental principles: 


1. Several objective criteria were to be chosen, indicative either of 
maladjustment or of influences causing maladjustment. 

2. These criteria were to be applied to the whole group. 

3. Only those children were to be regarded as maladjusted who were 
selected by several of the criteria. Considering the fallibility of the 
tools, a child might show up on one criterion, and still not actually 
be in poor mental health. Selection by several criteria constituted 
much more definite proof of a serious mental-health problem. 


ITH these principles in mind, ten indexes of maladjust- 

ment were selected which were objective and feasible to 
apply, and which were definitely indicative of maladjustment 
or its causes. The criteria chosen do not by any means cover 
all the possible aspects or causes of maladjustment, but they 
do constitute a significant sampling, probably a more complete 
sampling than has been used in any other similar study cover- 
ing a large group of children. The area in which these criteria 
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are weakest is in the investigation of factors in the home which 
cause poor mental health. It did not seem possible to study 
this aspect of the problem adequately, though much of the 
maladjustment arising in the home undoubtedly shows up in 
symptomatic behavior, or in attitudes shown on the personality 
tests. The following describes briefly the ten indexes used. 

1. The child is considered a chronological misfit* if his age 
differs from the median age of his classroom group by more 
than one year. 

The child who is considerably younger or older than his class 
group is much more likely to be maladjusted than the average. If 
he is much older that maladjustment is generally due to school retarda- 
tion caused by dullness, illness, frequent moves or changes, or specific 
educational disabilities. Being older than the group usually means that 
he is larger than the others, different from the others. A child much 
younger than his group generally has superior intelligence which puts 
him academically above his group but socially and physically below it. 


2. A child is regarded as an intellectual misfit if his mental age 
is more than one year below or more than two years above 
the median for his own classroom.* 

It is well recognized that a child who is mentally below the level 
of the group suffers continual failure which seriously handicaps the 
development of normal attitudes, while the child who is mentally too 
far above the group becomes complacent, develops poor habits of work, 
and is often a behavior problem. 

From the point of view of mental health, there is no doubt that 
the child who is too dull for the group suffers more than the child 
who is too bright, unless the latter deviation is extreme. This fact was 
taken into account in formulating the criterion. 

To determine intellectual level the Kuhlman-Anderson group test 
was used with the first grade, and the California Test of Mental 
Maturity with the other grades. This latter test is unusual in that it 
places considerable emphasis on nonverbal tests which do not demand 
reading skill. It represents a more complete evaluation of intelligence 
than is obtainable in most group tests. 


3. A child is regarded as an academic misfit if his reading 


* The term misfit is used in this study to describe the child who is significantly out 
of line with the group in age, intelligence, or academic achievement. It is used as a 
descriptive term, and in no way passes judgment on the child. 
Because a year of difference in mental age is a greater difference at age six than 
age ten or twelve, this definition was modified in Grades I and II to include children 
more than one year below or above their grade median in mental age. 
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achievement is more than one year below or more than two 
years above the median of his classroom.° 
The comments made in the previous section apply to the child whose 
educational achievement is seriously below or above the level of his 
group. Not infrequently it is the child who is the intellectual misfit who 
is also the academic misfit, though this is by no means always true. It is 
not possible to get a measure of total educational achievement, but the 
child’s progress in reading was taken as a significant indicator of his 
school attainments. —The Gates Primary Reading Test was used in first 
and second grades; the Stanford Achievement Reading Test, in the 
other grades. 


4. A child is regarded as having a reading disability if his read- 
ing age is more than one year below his mental age. 

Recent research has shown conclusively that the child who is 
reading far below the level of his own mental ability is not only an 
adjustment problem in relation to reading and school achievement, but 
also a problem in other ways. Gates found that out of 100 children 
with reading disabilities only 8 had made a constructive adjustment. 
The other children showed many evidences of tension, usually eventuat- 
ing in aggressive behavior or in withdrawing reactions of an unhealthy 
type.° Witty states: “Recent experimentation shows clearly that reading 
difficulties are almost always accompanied by emotional states or per- 
sonality disturbances which interfere progressively with the learning 
process.”” Reading disability and other educational disabilities have also 
been found to be closely associated with delinquency. 


5. A child is regarded as a school failure if he is at the time of 
this study repeating his grade (or half-grade). 

The repetition of a grade is almost always preceded by many minor 
experiences of failure which are capped by a major failure of nonpro- 
motion. Research has shown that one of the most important causes 
of emotional and personality difficulties in children was the feeling of 
inferiority brought about by school failure. There probably would be 
good reason for including any grade repetition as an evidence of 
maladjustment, but the definition was conservatively framed to refer 
only to recent failure. 


* For the reason previously given, this definition was modified in first and second 
grades to include children more than one year below or above their grade median. 

® Gates, Arthur I. “Failure in Reading and Social Maladjustment,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXV (October, 1936), pp. 205-206. 

7 Witty, Paul A., and Skinner, Charles E. Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. pp. 298-99. 
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6. A child is regarded as a truant if he has been a truant from 
school during the current term. 
Truancy has often been shown to be associated with delinquency 
and other types of maladjustment. Truancy was determined by the 
school attendance records. 


7. A child for purposes of this study is regarded as a behavior 
or personality problem in the teacher’s judgment if he 
received a score of more than 150 in the teacher’s rating of 
his behavior on the Behavior Scale. 


Although teachers vary in their understanding of mental health, 
there is no doubt that they are in a highly favorable position to judge 
the child’s behavior and personality. A rating scale which took advantage 
of several previous studies was devised.* The teacher had an opportunity 
to rate the child on 22 types of behavior indicating whether a given 
behavior occurred “Never,” “Seldom,” “Occasionally,” or “Very 
Often.” These types of behavior were weighted according to their 
seriousness, so that if a child was “Very Often” tardy, a score of only 
15 was assigned, but if he “Very Often” stole, a value of 42 was 
assigned. Thus a total behavior score of from 0 to 700 was possible. 
The actual score range was from 0 to 500. Scores over 150 were 
regarded as indicative of serious problem behavior. Put in terms of 
behavior traits, this value meant that the child who frequently showed 
five or more undesirable behavior tendencies was classified as a problem, 
while eight types of undesirable behavior shown occasionally would give 
the same score, or fifteen tendencies exhibited ‘‘Seldom.” 


8. A child is regarded as maladjusted according to standardized 
tests if he made a score of more than 40 on the Personal 
Index, or less than 96 on the California Personality Test. 

If personality tests were thoroughly accurate, the use of such a test 
might be an adequate basis for a study such as this. Considering their 
limited validity, it was decided to use such tests only as one out of a 
number of indexes. 

For the sixth grade, use was made of the Personal Index by Loof- 
bourow and Keys, which is without doubt the best instrument for select- 
ing children who are or will be disciplinary problems or delinquents. A 


® The basis of the rating scale was the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scale, to which additional items were added, covering withdrawing types of behavior. The 
seriousness of each behavior item was weighted according to the data accumulated by 
E. H. Martens and H. Russ in their study, Adjustment of Behavior Problems of School 
Children: a Description and Evaluation on the Clinical Program in Berkeley, California. 
(United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 18 of 1932). 
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high score on this test has proved to be more reliable in predicting prob- 
lem behavior than the judgments of principals and school counselors. 
Since it was developed for junior high schools, it could not be used 
below the sixth grade. 

For the fourth and fifth grades, the California Test of Personality 
was used. This test is more general in its purpose than the Personality 
Index, and is intended to “reveal the extent to which the pupil is 
adjusting to the problems and conditions which confront him and is 
developing a normal, happy, and socially effective personality.” There 
are various subtests which indicate such things as the child’s adjustment 
to school and to family, and the extent of feelings of insecurity or 
inadequacy. Low scores indicate maladjustment. 


g. A child is regarded as maladjusted according to his compan- 
ions’ judgments if one-seventh or more of the class wrote in 
his name in one or more of the significant items of the “Guess 
Who Game.” 

Clinical workers recognize that a child’s companions are often 
capable of making the shrewdest and most accurate judgments of his 
adjustment, particularly social adjustment. “—IT'wo members of the Survey 
Staff constructed an ingenious device called the “(Guess Who Game,” 
by means of which children rated other youngsters as to their behavior. 
A number of innocuous items were included, such as “This person has 
traveled more than anyone else in the room. Guess who ." 
Evaluation was based upon other items which were more revealing; for 
example: 





This person is always picking on the kids who are younger and smaller. 

Guess who. 

Who is the person who can never sit still? 

People think this person is a sissy. Who is it? 

The child was asked to write in the name of the proper individual, 
or to write “Nobody” if the description fitted no one in his room. 


10. A child is regarded as maladjusted according to observers’ 
ratings if he was rated as showing moderately serious or 
serious maladjustment. 

There are no personality tests suitable for children in the primary 
grades, and of course these youngsters were not capable of reading 
the “Guess Who Game.” Consequently, in the primary grades trained 
observers spent a number of hours observing the children. They rated 
the children as to evidences of maladjustment, placing each child in 
one of the following groupings: no maladjustment observed, 0; minor 
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maladjustment, 1; moderately serious maladjustment, 2; serious mal- 
adjustment, 3. 

These ten criteria were applied to the three elementary 
schools which had been chosen as being sufficiently representa- 
tive of different socioeconomic levels to give a fair picture of 
the total school population. 

Members of the Survey Staff were able to obtain at least 
six indexes on 1,524 children, a fully satisfactory proportion of 
the total group of 1,900. Absence on account of illness was the 
largest single factor eliminating children from consideration. 

It was evident at the outset that all these criteria could not 
be applied to every grade in these schools. It was important to 
study the first two grades in order to see how early the prob- 
lems could be recognized, and the last two grades in order to 
have a picture which could be applied with some degree of 
accuracy to the junior high school. As the study developed, 
it was possible to include every grade except the third. 

In Grades I and II, information was obtained on each child, 
covering the data required for Criteria 1 through 7, and 10. 
For children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, data were 
accumulated on each child for Criteria 1 to 9, inclusive. This 
meant obtaining from the school records information regarding 
the child’s age, truancy, and grade repetition. It meant obtain- 
ing from the principal the results of tests already administered. 
It involved the rating by the teachers of each child in their 
respective rooms. It was also necessary for the Staff to give 
group intelligence tests, group reading tests, and group person- 
ality tests to all these children. The “Guess Who” scale was 
also administered. 

When all this material was in and the tests scored, the 
necessary calculations were made to see which children were 
selected by each criterion. A maladjustment score was then 
compiled for each child, showing the number of criteria on 
which he showed up as maladjusted. The results of this pro- 
cedure, and of other methods of analysis applied to the data, 
are reported in the following section. 


. ORDER to illustrate the process and the findings of the 
study, brief descriptions of some of the children follow. In 
each of these thumbnail sketches the maladjustment score, or 
the number of criteria indicating maladjustment, is given. 
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Behavior Score o— 
Sally—first grade 

Chronological age 6-11, mental age 7—5, reading age 7-5. 

No maladjustment on any criterion. 

Sally is the same age and intelligence as most of her group, and 
doing somewhat better in reading. The observer rates her as alert, 
happy, enjoying every minute of school. She seems natural in her con- 
tacts with the other children, and they like her. The teacher gives 
her a score of 0 on the behavior rating, indicating that Sally is not a 
behavior or personality problem in any way. Obviously she is a very 
well-adjusted little girl. 

Behavior Score 2— 
Paul—sixth grade 

Chronological age 11-9, mental age 11-7, reading age 10-9. 

Maladjusted according to 

Criterion 8—Score of 79 on Personal Index, showing definite problem 
tendencies. 

Criterion g—In the “Guess Who Game” was named 67 times by his class- 
mates as having undesirable traits concentrated largely in 4 
areas. 

Paul is of average intelligence, the same age as his grade, slightly 
but not seriously retarded in his reading. The other children have him 
well identified as the boy who brags and boasts, picks on smaller children, 
and acts like a show-off. The teacher rates him as unpopular with other 
children, and somewhat of a bully, but her total rating is not high. 

Both on the personality test and in interview, Paul shows that he 
feels he is being picked on by children and by teachers. He tells of 
many bad dreams that he has of being chased, and says that he has to 
have his light on at night so that he can go to sleep without being afraid. 

Paul is typical of the child with moderate problems. He is a definite 
problem of social maladjustment, and needs help in this area. However, 
there is little to make one suspect that he will become a serious adjust- 
ment problem. Many children live through problems of this degree of 
seriousness and, with a little help, become well-adjusted adults. 


Behavior Score 4— 
Jane—fifth grade 


Chronological age 10-7, mental age 10-7, reading age 9-6. 

Maladjusted according to 

Criterion 4—Her reading achievement is more than a year below her 
mental age. 

Criterion 6—She has been truant. 

Criterion 7—She receives a score of 294 from the teacher on the Behavior 
Rating Scale. 

Criterion 9—On the “Guess Who Game” she was named 82 times by her 
classmates as having undesirable traits. These votes were 
largely concentrated in 8 areas. 
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Jane is typical of the children regarded as definitely and seriously 
maladjusted. She is a state ward and is living in a boarding home. She 
feels extremely inferior, thinks she is dull, that her ideas are no good. 
She thinks she is poorly treated in the home. 

The other children brand Jane as a tattletale, a trouble-maker, a 
child who tells lies to keep out of trouble, a sissy. Jane shows in her 
responses that she feels completely unaccepted by the group. To the 
question, “Should children be nice to people they don’t like?” she 
responds “Yes,” but writes in, “But they aren’t.” 

The teacher rates her as a child who frequently cheats, is dreamy 
and inattentive, sensitive, unhappy, and discouraged. Her reading diffi- 
culty shows up clearly on the tests. 

Here is a child who is unhappy in her home life, who is completely 
failing in the realm of social adjustment, who cannot even gain satis- 
faction in her schoolwork because of a reading disability. In spite of 
normal intelligence, she is a completely maladjusted girl, showing 
behavior symptoms of truancy, lying, daydreaming, and attention-getting 
behavior. She is well on her way to being one of tomorrow’s delinquents. 

Based on the figures from this study there are 190 children in the 
three schools whose mental health is as poor as Jane’s. On that basis, 
there are approximately 5,000 such children in the Columbus schools. 
Behavior Score 5 — 

Bertha—sixth grade 

Chronological age 12-3, mental age 6—11, reading age 8-7. 

Maladjusted according to 

Criterion 2—She is 534 years below the mental level of her class. 

Criterion 3—She is 3 years below the level of her class in reading. Note, 
however, that she is not a case of reading deficiency, doing 
better in this subject than her mental ability would lead one 
to expect. 

Criterion 7—Teacher’s rating of 153, with several serious behavior trends. 

Criterion 8—Score of 92 on the Personal Index is one of the highest 
obtained, indicating definite delinquent trends. 

Criterion g—Total score of 60 on the “Guess Who Game,” concentrated 
largely in 3 areas. 

Bertha is a worried-looking child, who sits much of the time with a 
puzzled frown on her face while the teacher gives instructions to the 
class. 

She is a very bad misfit in her group. Mentally she is at a second- 
grade level. With the utmost effort, she has achieved a third-grade 
reading skill, but this is hardly sufficient to cope with sixth-grade reading 
material. Small wonder that she gets poor marks, or that she sits with a 
puzzled look. 

Likewise, it is small wonder that one-third of her class puts her 
name down as the child who is most likely to cheat when the teacher’s 
back is turned. How could she get her work without cheating? She 
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is also described as the one who is always hanging around when she is 
not wanted. + 

Her teacher considers her to be submissive, self-conscious, and 
unhappy, as well as showing other undesirable behavior. 

Bertha herself has some realization of the attitudes others have 
toward her. In conversation she tells of her mother’s comment that ““f 
Bertha ever made an A, Id die.” She is jealous of her two siblings, 
and when her mother hugs George, she has a tantrum. On the per- 
sonality test Bertha gives many evidences of her maladjustment. She 
thinks school rules are not fair; she thinks that shoplifting is a way of 
getting things without paying for them (rather than dishonest); she 
feels that she is not getting a square deal in life; she sometimes wishes 
that she had never been born. 

This girl is very limited in ability, and with her I.Q. of 56 she will 
be doing well to become self-supporting. What she needs is confidence 
in her limited ability, training in simple tasks that she can perform well. 
What she is getting is a repeated sense of failure, faced by schoolwork 
she cannot comprehend, surrounded by companions who scorn her, 
cared for by parents who can find in her nothing of which to be proud. 
Is it surprising that she wishes she had never been born? 

Behavior Score 6— 
Jim—fourth grade 
Chronological age g—5, mental age 11-8, reading age 10-4. 
Maladjusted according to 
Criterion 2—He is 2 years, 8 months above the median mental age of his 
rade. 
Criterion 3—His reading achievement is more than two years above the 
median reading achievement of his class. 
Criterion 4—This bright boy is deficient in his reading; it is 1 year 4 
months below his mental ability. 
Criterion 7—Score of 270 on Teacher’s Behavior Rating. 
Criterion 8—One the “Guess Who Game” the other children rate him as 
a problem in 12 traits. 
Criterion g—Receives a score on the Personality Test indicating maladjust- 
ment. 

Jim is typical of a number of children found in this study. He is a 
superior boy, with an I.Q. of 124, although the median intelligence 
quotient of the group in which he is placed is 89. He is six months 
younger than his class and one of the smallest in the group, but years 
ahead of the others intellectually and academically. The work offers 
so little challenge that he is drifting along with little effort, and is not 
reading nearly up to his ability. He is not only wasting time in his 
present room, but is learning nothing about applying himself to a diffi- 
cult task. The conditions are such as to create poor mental health. 
That these factors do create poor mental health is amply attested 
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by his showing on the other criteria. On the personality test Jim shows 
that he feels that no one in the class likes him, and that the other children 
feel superior to him (the superior child usually feels inferior if he is 
the only bright child in a dull group). He also indicates that he is poor 
in social skills, and does not know how to cope with social situations. 
He feels others are mean to him and that they try to cheat him and 
make him feel bad. At home he feels he is punished too much for little 
things. 

The teacher and the other children agree that he is maladjusted. 
The teacher rates him as a child who is dreamy and inattentive, dis- 
interested in schoolwork, and unpopular with other children. He seeks 
extra attention from her, and is occasionally defiant. He is unhappy 
and discouraged, in her estimation. His classmates regard him as a 
sissy, a show-off, a tattletale, and a daydreamer. They say he can 
never sit still, and is “always getting mad about things.” 

Here is a boy whose problems are in large part created by his school 
placement. In his present class he is an ugly duckling, whose superior 
qualities have only made him feel worthless and inferior and a social 
outcast. Instead of utilizing and feeding his abilities, the school has 
encouraged attitudes of loafing and disinterest. Potentially a valuable 
citizen, Jim has become a serious adjustment problem. 

Behavior Score 7— 
Arthur—sixth grade 
Chronological age 13-11, mental age 10—9, reading age 8-10. 
Maladjusted according to 
Criterion 1—More than two years older than the median of his grade. 
Criterion 2—More than a year and a half below the level of his grade in 
mental status. 
Criterion 3—More than two years below the level of his grade in reading. 
Criterion 4—A reading disability is indicated by the fact that his reading is 
almost two years below his mental ability. 
Criterion 7—Receives one of the highest behavior ratings, his teacher giving 
him a score of 393. 
Criterion 8—Score of 81 on the Personal Index is indicative of problem 
or delinquent trends. 
Criterion g9—Named 170 times by classmates as showing problem traits. 

With the given set of criteria, it is not surprising to find that Arthur 
has a long history of stealing, truancy, and other behavior difficulties. 
In 1934 when he was in the first grade his problem tendencies were 
recognized, as well as his borderline intelligence (I.Q. of 78). It was 
remarked that he was immature and easily led. By 1936 he was 
associating with delinquent boys, and it was recommended that he 
remain in special class. This was evidently not carried out, since he is 
in a regular class with a median I.Q. of 101. He now is stealing quite 
constantly. His mother watches him at all times, even during the lunch 
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hour, to try to make sure he does not steal. When he is caught she 
makes a tearful plea for him. Both the teacher and Arthur himself 
feel that the mother has little real affection for him. 

Arthur, on the personality test, says he is not happy, feels that people 
are always making remarks about him, feels that he is wicked, has 
wished that he were dead. He thinks that it is fun to bum rides, believes 
that hobos have a good time, enjoys teasing people until they cry. 

Other children, with a surprising amount of unanimity, regard him 
as the bad boy of the group. More than one-half of his class put down 
his name on the “Guess Who Game” as the person who is always 
causing trouble, the one most likely to cheat, the one who picks on 
smaller children, and the one most likely to take things. 

This boy is a classic picture of a delinquent. The oldest and one of 
the largest in the class, he is also one of the dullest, and the poorest in 
reading. Dissatisfied and unhappy at home as well as school, he has 
turned to delinquency as his only source of personal satisfaction, the 


one thing he can do well. He is already well along on the road to 
adult crime. 


Perhaps these few brief sketches will suffice to show that 
the indexes selected actually discover the maladjusted children. 
Perhaps they will emphasize the fact that when a child is mal- 
adjusted according to four or more indexes, he is not merely 
a statistical score, but an individual with a long and often tragic 
history of unhappiness and unfortunate life circumstances. The 
children with high scores have neither the sense of security nor 
the sense of adequacy in achievement which together are 
regarded as basic to good mental health. They are sufficiently 
maladjusted to make them excellent candidates for our jails 
and state hospitals, our divorce courts, and our relief agencies 
in another few years. 

In closing, the essential elements of the method here de- 
scribed may be indicated. It is recognized that maladjustment 
is a many-sided phenomenon. It is recognized that we have no 
thoroughly accurate tools for its measurement. However, by 
taking a series of fallible indexes, each roughly indicative of 
some aspect of maladjustment, an approach can be made to the 
problem. When a child is selected, not by one or two, but by 
several of these indexes, there is sound reason for believing 
that he is accurately selected as maladjusted. It is hoped that 
schools may find this methodology helpful in locating those 
children in their groups who need special remedial and psycho- 
logical help, if later social breakdown is to be prevented. 
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Teaching Opportunities of 1941 


By EARL W. ANDERSON, MARY A. EWAN, 
anpD MARIE KELLSTADT 


HE College of Education at the Ohio State University 

in 1941 graduated 439 students prepared to teach. Of 

these, 142 were not available for teaching positions. Of 
the 296 graduates who wanted employment as teachers, 85 per 
cent obtained teaching positions by December 31, 1941—the 
corresponding figure for the 1940 class was 76 per cent. The 
number in the 1941 graduating class available for teaching was 
only 68 per cent of that of 1940 (104 fewer graduates and 47 
more not available). 

Teaching opportunities in 1941 were in the main greater 
than they have been for the past fifteen years. There was a 
serious shortage of teachers in a number of areas including 
elementary education, industrial arts, physical education for 
men and for women, home economics, nursing education, and 
chemistry. As has been true in the past, opportunities were 
better in some of the remaining fields than in others. Religious 
and racial discrimination accounted for the difficulty in placing 
some graduates even in undersupplied areas. 

Success in obtaining teaching positions since 1936 is shown 
in Table I, in which the percentages are listed by the graduates’ 
areas of major preparation. In this table individuals who 
majored in two fields are counted twice, once in each field. 
Thus, one who majored in English and also in history is listed 
once among the English majors and again among the history 
majors. Most of the graduates had majors in two subjects. 
Minor areas are not noted in this report although many of the 
graduates had minimum preparation in additional subjects. 

Employment statistics for fields averaging fewer than 10 
graduates are as follows: There were 7 graduates in psychology. 
Two of these obtained teaching positions. There were 2 gradu- 
ates each in German, physics, and Spanish, respectively. One 
graduate in each of these fields was placed. Neither of the two 
graduates in speech was able to obtain a teaching position. 
There was one graduate in each of the fields of geology, jour- 
nalism, and political science. Those in geology and political 
science were placed. The one in journalism was unable to obtain 
a teaching position. 
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For the class as a whole no difference was found between 
the percentages of men and of women who obtained teaching 
positions. There was advantage, however, for the women in the 
fields of commercial education, English, social science, mathe- 
matics, French, and history. The men had greater success in 


TABLE I 


Tue PERCENTAGES OF THE GRADUATES FOR THE Last FivE YEARS THAT 
SECURED TEACHING PosITIONS DURING THE YEAR OF GRADUATION 


b Percentages Placed in Teaching 
rn Positions before December 31 
Subject Desiring of the Year of Graduation 

Positions | 1941 | 1940 | 1939 | 1938 | 1937 

(1) (2) (4) (6) (7) 

Agricultural education .......... 46f 96 100 100 
MMR oi6is os cb sore mainacien scans 17 50 45 56 
EE oo ss Se sows make en's 6 71 48 78 
Commercial education .......... 14 78 778 90§ 
Elementary education ........... 88 98 99 go 
EIEN oo Soe wis bs Ome wise alee 30 52 64 60 
PER acess. circa here a1eisis See ate 26 57 62 86 
RNS on esi ese Fawn Gena 11 42 55 50 
General ‘science® ........s60cces 16 70 65 86 
POON sara cie nG'S soils wise Sle ARS erst 29 39 47 44 
Home Gconomics .. . «2.0 66065%. git 99 100 90 
RMGMTEN BOWE c 56s hse sete 18 95 95 100 
BO ers atte iat Ag ata ars comntarere 4 100 63 70 
RMON. cere hou seme eas 10 87 50 61 
PN a Secs ee cree ies ote ees 24 84 100 96 
Nursing education ............. 14 93 100 89 

Physical education: 

Ry real con aan KO aS 8 87 38 75 
NEE, cosa se legrelvist Wao eto’ oe 12 93 94 94 
POAC: (oo s as patna oes 33 36 55 55 
Total in the College........ 297 76 73 77 





* General-science majors prepare to teach physics, chemistry, biology, and general science. 
+ All graduates of teacher-training courses in the College of Agriculture. 

t Includes 49 graduates of the College of Agriculture and 2 of the College of Education. 
§ All of those who could teach shorthand and typing were placed. 


obtaining employment in the fields of music, biology, general 
science, and psychology. 

As has been true for several years, the Negro graduates of 
the College of Education found little demand for their services 
as teachers. Of the ten graduating in 1941 who were available 
for teaching duties, only two secured teaching positions. 
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a percentage of graduates in each major field who were 
employed as teachers is not in itself a clear index of oppor- 
tunity within that field of teaching. Whereas 59 per cent of 
those desiring positions in biology obtained teaching positions, 
only 24 per cent of them are teaching one or more classes in 
biology. Similarly, only 27 per cent of those majoring in 
French teach any class in French, although 64 per cent of the 
French majors did secure teaching positions. Similar data for 
other fields are shown in Table II. Most of the graduates in 
the academic fields majored in two areas. Since some teach 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE OF GrapuATES Mayorinc 1N Eacu InpicaTep SuBJECT 
Wuo Are TEACHING ONE or More CtassEs 1n IT 


Percentage Percentage 


Subject Prepared in Teaching Subject Prepared in Teaching 





One or More One or More 
Classes Classes 
@) (2) (1) 

Agricultural education .... 96 Home economics ........ 

NE ne son hae ew as 24 Industrial arts .......... 

CUMIN ose kile eh 5%s 67 IN ses er iiiee cee 

Commercial education .... 86 Mathematics ........... 

Elementary education .... 99 PO nce eawcdee ease 

BAM 0 0 occ otascneas 37 Physical education: 

PME ONO 55 has artes 50 Ws se cawes Saecleuel 

ICME 6/565) sence deus 27 WOON | cinco ven einai 

General science ......... 56 Social studies ........... 

BOE sos ce sk serene 31 





entirely within one major subject, it is to be expected that the 
percentages in Table II would not reach 100 in most subjects. 

One person trained for high-school teaching taught in the 
elementary schools. Seventeen graduates who taught in high 
school were assigned no classes which belonged within their 
fields of major preparation. 

The chances of securing employment in a specific field are 
determined by the relationship which exists between the num- 
ber of persons available and the number of vacancies which 
occur. For example, in 1941 the Appointments Office received 
calls for 404 positions involving the teaching of English. Data 
collected by Harold Bowers of the Ohio Division of Certifica- 
tion, however, show that 1,388 new teachers were certified in 
Ohio in 1941 qualified to teach English.* Obviously, therefore, 


* Teacher Certification in 1941. Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education. 
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an analysis of calls received shows only one side of the picture 
of opportunities, but it should be helpful to those who are 
choosing areas of preparation for teaching. This analysis of all 
high-school calls received in the Appointments Division for the 
year 1941 is presented in Table III. Many of these were for 
experienced teachers, especially when the requests were for 
teachers of single subjects in the academic areas. The chances 
of one individual being recommended for a specific call depend 
upon his ability to fit the demands of that call. These demands 
may include factors of sex, advanced training, extra-curricular 
responsibilities, experience, or combinations with other subjects. 
Table III gives only a general picture. In some cases, it 
shows a lack of demand for a specific subject or combination of 
subjects. The number of different combinations of three and 
four subjects called for was so great that it was not possible to 
list each in this report. In view of the fact that many of the 
employers did not specify whether or not they wished teaching 
experience, it was not possible to separate the calls for inexperi- 
enced teachers. The availability of experienced teachers always 
presents competition for the inexperienced ones. Many employ- 
ers list their vacancies with several institutions; hence, for many 
of the vacancies, graduates of several institutions are in compe- 
tition. Calls not noted in Table III include the following: 


Number Number with 

of Two or More 

Calls Other Subjects 
CRD doce 5 Site cdcands wlpeewes 23 17 
er eT CC errs 15 12 
NE oh hice nt echecdcctass 10 5 
CN oe osa see Ke cums enar Kees 3 ° 
ND iis 5 Ao See cane sapien names 10 5 
WE 66 4 cseedas inc eeuse caiusuwess 24 5 
DR baer eaeecawaeeeeteet pemeeed 17 4 


HE demand for teachers in virtually all areas appears to 

be definitely increasing. It is likely that members of the 
class of 1942 will have little trouble in securing teaching 
positions, with the exception of those whose preparation is 
extremely narrow. The predicted industrial expansion and 
increasing demand for men for military service will pull many 
teachers and prospective teachers away from classroom assign- 
ments. In such areas as physical education for men, industrial 
arts, science, and mathematics there will be an acute shortage of 
[Continued on page 54 | 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


‘“‘Education for Death’’ 


N THE Reader’s Digest for February under the caption 
| “Education for Death” appears a story of the German 
educational program for instilling the new German phi- 
losophy in the hearts of German children. As we follow 
Ziemer’s story of the procedure worked out with Teutonic 
efficiency, we are filled with apprehension over what the future 
has in store for a world where a powerful nation in which all 
its members are imbued with such a philosophy will exert its 
influence. We all feel, what I have felt for eight years, that 
German schools are more dangerous than the German army. 
Inevitably we contrast these methods with those that we 
use in our schools. Even granting that the stories of German 
efficiencies in educational implantation may not be completely 
typical, our schools seem to suffer by contrast. Our children are 
not propagandized so directly nor so incessantly. Our teachers 
do not possess such exaltation and passion for the missionary 
enterprise of patriotism. 

Yet this has occurred to me. If the final result is more 
important than the method, then the schools have some defense. 
In 1942, when we are faced with the greatest crisis in our his- 
tory, the attitude of our people toward the preservation of our 
nation is the measure of success of our schools. 

In the first World War we were highly emotional. In this 
war we are a quietly resolute people who have an unpleasant 
job to do but are inflexibly set to carry it through. I cannot 
believe that the German people are more resolute or more 
patriotic than the American people with all the direct propa- 
ganda of their schools and radios. 

Nor do I believe that the citizens of the other great 
democracy are less patriotic than the German nation. Through 
bombs and fire and destruction, through blood and sweat and 
toil and tears the British yield to no nation in patriotism and 
courage under peril. 

These citizens are products of the schools and whatever 
the methods used the results are magnificent. 

To be sure our schools should be better. They have not 
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produced that high sense of responsibility which is so necessary 
in times of peace. They fumble along; their rise in efficiency 
is slower than their critics wish. They suffer by comparison 
with the reports of the streamlined education of the Germans— 
reports which have a certain glamor because they describe for- 
eign practices. Our young people do not “Hail, America” on 
every pretext; our young daughters do not yield their bodies 
to the indiscriminate propagation of the race. We are not filled 
with ecstatic enthusiasm for our country’s welfare. We criticize 
and grumble as our fathers always did. 

But this crisis is showing the thoughtful observer of nations 
that our schools with all their inefficiencies develop a love of 
country that is quite the equal of the German system with all 
its gadgets. We wonder how it can happen but there it is. 

W.W.C. 
rs 


pry used as an Every Pupil Scholarship Test in Kansas, 
the Schrammel-Gray High School and College Read- 
ing Test has recently been released by the Public School 
Publishing Company. It includes unusually descriptive and 
informative reading material designed to keep the interest of 
the students while taking the test. Two equivalent forms, each 
of which is comprised of twenty-five paragraphs followed by 
three to five objective questions, are available. The total num- 
ber of questions in each form is 100. The test is designed to 
measure reading rates, general reading comprehension, and 
comprehension efficiency in the junior and senior high-school 
and college freshman levels. The test appears to have validity 
as a predicator of scholastic success. The test has reported 
reliabilities varying from .63 to .86 on part scores, not high 
enough to place a lot of confidence in the stability of individual 
student scores. Percentile norms are provided for each of the 
part scores. The test is adapted for either hand scoring or 
machine scoring. The test takes 25 minutes to give. It is a 
good test and should be examined by those interested in reading. 
WituuM J. Jones 
Syracuse University 
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READINGS 
Books to Read 


MacLatcuy, JosEPHINE H., editor. Education on the Air, 1941: Twelfth 
Yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1941. ix-+367 pp. 

The Institute for Education by Radio meeting annually at Ohio State 
University for more than a decade has been hailed as “the only comprehensive, 
all-inclusive conference in America of those who are responsible for the 
production of educational and public-service broadcasts.” It is, therefore, of 
at least academic interest to look back at the records of the discussions at the 
Institute in its 1941 meeting about seven months before the events leading up 
to and succeeding those at Pearl Harbor. It is heartening to find that the 
Institute recognized in advance some of the responsibilities of radio in demo- 
cratic defense, and earnestly faced the question of what the réle of radio 
should be in America in case of war. Problems of handling news and special 
events, of censorship, of the testing of “the American system of privately 
owned and competitively operated broadcasting” by the developing emer- 
gency, and such matters as building national morale and hemispheric solidarity, 
and combating Axis propaganda all received some attention. The historian 
of the future, if he ever finds time for such source material as the Institute 
records afford, cannot say that at least some of the leaders in educational radio 
were not aware of what they would be up against when war came. 

It is impossible to attribute as much, if any, lasting value to the two-thirds 
of this book given over to reports of the smaller group meetings on special 
problems. However stimulating such section meetings may have been at the 
time to those participating in them, the spirit has disappeared, and the remains 


occupy an undeserved amount of space. 
PY P Norman WoELFEL 


StrracHan, J. E. New Zealand Observer: a Schoolmaster Looks at America. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. vii-+-128 pp. 

The author of this book is principal of a high school in New Zealand. 
During February and March, 1938, he traveled in the United States on a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. He wrote a series of 
letters to the teachers and students in his own school, describing his experiences 
and impressions. These letters, published at the request of the Carnegie 
Corporation, constitute the book. 

The author was interested not only in education, but also in many other 
aspects of American life. He visited, among others, Pasadena Junior College, 
a movie studio, East Denver and Evanston high schools, the Ford factory 
and the Ford schools, a conference of the Progressive Education Association, 
a meeting of the Department of Superintendence, and numerous schools in 
and around New York City, including Lincoln School and Lawrence School. 

The letters reveal the author as a friendly, forward-looking critic of 
American life and education. He believes, for example, that the development 
of a new civilization is imperative, that it is under way, and that in spite 
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of crudeness and confusion “in many respects, America sketches the profile 
of the new civilization more clearly than most.” He is in sympathy with 
the aims of progressive education but believes with Rugg, that the Progressive 
Education Association is still “in the stage of improvisation” rather than that 
of a new design for education. The book helps us see ourselves as others see 
us and so is a useful addition to professional literature. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 


CarroL_, Hersert A. Genius in the Making. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1940. xi-++307 pp. 

This is primarily a compilation of the findings of educational psychologists 
on the characteristics of children with intelligence quotients above 130. There 
are chapters treating racial and family background, the réle of environment, 
physique and health, social characteristics, mental characteristics and achieve- 
ments, constancy of mental development, determiners of eminence, special 
gifts such as music and mathematics, educational adjustments, and the biog- 
raphy of a hypothetical gifted child. The author makes his own contributions 
primarily in the chapters discussing educational adjustments, where he advo- 
cates special treatment for gifted children, and in the final chapter which is 
a good summary of gifted children in terms of a hypothetical case. 

In reading the book, some knowledge of common statistical interpretations 
is helpful, though not essential. Apparently the book has been designed for 
teachers and for parents who are concerned about the intellectual status of 
their own children. 

lit is obvious that the author wants to catch up popular interest in the 
gifted child. The range of his perspective and attitude may perhaps best be 
illustrated by the opening paragraph of the Preface: 


Intellect is, without doubt, the greatest single endowment of the human race. It has 
made possible the most prized achievements of the past and will make possible the realiza- 
tion of the highest hopes for the future. It is the primary source of all progress. Granting 
the vast importance of intellect in the affairs of man, it surely follows that it is desirable 
to nurture it, especially where it is found to exist in high degree. Although all men may 
contribute to the march of civilization, the new roads are blazed by men of genius. 


This is the writing of a pamphleteer, not of a scientist who is trying to 
open up new and deeper lines of inquiry into a critical subject. The further 
the author gets away from reporting the data on research studies, the more he 
falls into the pamphleteering style. In reviewing the studies, he does a repor- 
torial and not an evaluative job. The impression is strong that the data were 
used primarily for “getting out a book.” The assemblage of the findings of 
the studies is, however, the most worth-while part of the book, and the final 
chapter by the author on the life story of an average gifted child is interesting 


and informative reading. Reet. Mien 


Barucu, DorotHy Wa.TEr. Parents and Children Go to School. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1939. xiv-+504 pp. 

This book deals with the education of preschool children and their 

parents, It has been written, says the author, “for students, for teachers of 
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both little and big children and for such parents as are curious” (page ix). 
The material for the book was gathered from the experiences of teachers of 
the preschool on the campus of Broadoaks School of Education, of Whittier 
College. 

Fifteen pages of lovely photographs entice us to examine the book more 
closely. The nursery-school day is pictured to us together with the reasons 
for the various activities which comprise the “curriculum” of the nursery 
school. The emphasis is placed on the value of the nursery school to the 
parent as well as to the child. The author has stated well what she believes 
to be the needs of the parent, . . . “to see his children as they are, rather 
than as he wants to see them or as he fears they may be; .. . to keep an 
ever open, learning attitude; . . . to possess in the innermost self a feeling 
of security and serenity” (page 12). It is this last, this mental-hygiene 
phase of parent education which is the most important and yet the most 
difficult to accomplish. A parent may know that a good disciplinarian is 
“kind but firm” and yet not be able to show these traits in the treatment of 
his own child. A mother who feels uncertain of her own abilities and lacks 
self-assurance finds it difficult to be sure of herself in her attitude toward her 
child. This makes parent education a difficult task, which the author admits. 
She suggests types of interview procedures with parents but adds carefully 
this “may help toward seeing difficulties . . . to gain fresh insights” (page 
14). 

A typical parent discussion group forms one of the sections of the book; 
conferences with teachers are described; numerous record forms are described 
and listed. How parents may themselves participate in the preschool program 
is suggested, together with suggestive helps for organizing a co-operative 
nursery school. 

The last section of the book deals with some implications of the preschool 
and what it contributes to the elementary-school program. Record forms and 


bibliography comprise the very complete Appendix. — . 


Columbus, Ohio 


Jones, THErEsA Dower. The Development of Certain Motor Skills and 
Play Activities in Young Children. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. xiv-+-180 pp. (Child Development Monographs, No. 26.) 

This is a study of the development of motor activity as indicated by 
children’s uses of wheel types. The age-range of the 24 children who were 
the subjects of this study was 21 to 48 months, and there were 11 boys 
and 13 girls. The emergency nursery-school playground was used for the 
group of 12 children from the lower socioeconomic group in Sabraton, 

West Virginia. The other 12 children were children of professional men 

of Morgantown, West Virginia. The children were observed every month 

from the twenty-first to the thirty-third month and again at the thirty-sixth 

and forty-eighth months in a standardized playroom and at home. A 

wagon, a doll carriage, a kiddie car (tricycle at thirty-sixth and forty- 

eighth (months) and a dump truck were the four types of wheel play material. 

Other play materials were at hand but were left on the shelves to be used 

when the children chose to use them. The record form included a floor plan. 

A new record blank was used each minute. The progress of the child was 
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traced on each diagram, and a description of his activity was noted in the 
additional space on the record sheet. Ten minutes of each forty-minute 
observation period were allotted to each of the four wheel toys. The data 
secured from the monthly house visit supplemented the playroom data. 

The author states that the emergence of “levels” of performance within 
limited age-range suggests that maturation is an important factor in the 
development of the manner in which play materials are used. We need a more 
continuous study of children to determine the relative place of maturation 
and training. 

The findings of this study should be of especial interest to nursery-school 
teachers and parents. The latter will find some helpful suggestions for the 


choice of play materials for children. a 


Columbus, Ohio 


Becx, Watter H. Lutheran Elementary Schools in the United States: a 
History of the Development of Parochial Schools and Synodical Educational 
Policies and Programs. St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 
1939. xili+-445 pp. 

This book is an attempt to provide, for the first time, a comprehensive 
account of the policies, programs, and activities of the various Lutheran 
synods of the United States with respect to parochial elementary schools. 
Some twenty systems which have been maintained by various synods are dealt 
with. The treatment covers the entire period from the founding of the first 
Lutheran schools in the seventeenth century to about 1938. The emphasis 
is primarily on synodical programs and policy, rather than on curriculum 
details. ‘The treatment does show, of course, that the various synods have 
had a continuous interest in curriculum problems. 

The author has used much source material, chiefly the proceedings of 
the many Lutheran synods. He has dealt with a large task in a comprehensive, 


scholarly way, and has made an excellent contribution to history of American 


education. 
R. H. EcKELBERRY 


Crarke, Harry Newton. Life Planning and Building. Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania: International Textbook Company, 1940. xi-++-251 pp. 

Mr. Clarke writes from a background of many years of work as a personnel 
adviser to industrial concerns, teacher of executive-training classes, adviser 
and lecturer to high-school and college students. In this book he outlines a 
comprehensive base on which high-school students may plan their lives around 
their work. 

The first half of the book deals with the choice of an occupation. As 
usual in such treatments, the occupational fields are outlined, and a means of 
self-analysis is provided. The occupational fields are classified according to 
the products of the occupations. The self-analysis centers on a general case- 
history type of outline which the student works up for himself in an ordinary 
notebook and takes to a counselor for discussion. How the occupational analysis 
and the self-analysis intermesh for fruitful interpretation in counseling is not 
made clear. Though there are ample illustrations of cases carried through by 
this method, a well-experienced counselor is required to make the plan work. 
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Only the case-history type of personal analysis is discussed; tests are little 
more than mentioned. 

The last half of the book deals with the relation of schooling to vocational 
possibilities, ways of locating the first job, problems of fitting into a work 
situation, principles to follow in seeking advancement, the intelligent use of 
money and time, and proper attitudes toward work. This part of the book 
is strong, substantial, full of good illustrations, and well worth reading. It 
capitalizes most effectively on the author’s experience. 

The style is suitable for the high-school level. Because of a commercial 
and industrial emphasis throughout the book, it is best adapted to the larger 
communities. The attitude of the author is that of an experienced man giving 
advice; students are told in a textbook manner what to do. In this style, it is 
a good general vocational-guidance book for schools that want a textbook kind 
of instruction. But for schools with a student-activity emphasis, it will be best 
taken as a reference work, since in itself it provides few suggestions for the 
varied, direct experiences important to this type of education. 

Ross L. Moonry 


Mort, Paut R., anp REussER, WALTER C. Public School Finance: Its Back- 
ground, Structure and Operation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1941. xvili-+-570 pp. 

This is a systematic analysis of art and science in educational finance. 
The material is organized under three main categories: principles, methods 
of implementation, and methods of appraisal. The authors place considerable 
emphasis on principles, since these supply the “conceptual basis” for their 
program of implementation and appraisal. 

The basic principles of educational finance—democracy, equality, adapt- 
ability, variability, stability, and prudence—are derived from the evolutionary 
development and present structure of the American school system. They 
are statements of ends to be achieved rather than methods of solution. Never- 
theless, the claim is made that such “principles” give unity and coherence 
to the various aspects of organization and operation, and give to educational 
finance a distinctive character of its own. 

From the accepted principles the authors draw the pattern of relation- 
ship between state and local taxing units and between Federal and state 
taxing units. State aid to localities is expressed by a mathematical equation. 
The share of the cost that should be provided to any district from state funds 
equals the cost of the foundation program minus the yield of a uniform local 
tax. The cost of the foundation program is defined as the number of units 
of educational need in the community multiplied by the cost of the minimum 
program per unit of educational need. This formula must not be taken as a 
mechanical solution for a state financial program. Such concepts as foundation 
program and educational need have no meaning apart from the human factors 
involved. The objectives of education are too complex, and the social and 
psychological factors in a community are too variable to be integrated into a 
mathematical formula. Such analysis, however, has the merit of giving relative 
standards of evaluation and points the way to policy making. 

Some critics will deny the claim of educational finance to a distinct 
conceptual basis. The problems of educational finance, it will be argued, are 
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determined by the character of the political organization and financial structure 
rather than by educational objectives. The changing relationships between 
the states and the local units, the shifting basis of taxation, the balancing of 
revenue and expenditures, and the control of public funds are the problems 
of the art and science of government and finance; these require no special 
adaptation to the field of education. It is, of course, true that the financing 
of schools is part of the administration of government generally, and that the 
principles of educational finance are the application of general principles of 
sound finance. The authors, however, have been more concerned with the 
improvement of practice in terms of educational objectives than with building 
up educational finance as a distinct science. It is purpose or function rather 
than structure or form which has determined the authors’ approach and 
method of analysis. From the standpoint of function, the process of financing 
education attains a unity in terms of the realization of educational objectives. 

The authors have drawn upon the mass of professional literature, both 
in research and practice, to give a balanced presentation of the principles, 
problems, and techniques. Educational administrators will find in this volume 
the organized thinking and practical experience of more than a century of 
public-supported schools. To the student of educational finance, it will provide 
a frame of reference for a functional analysis of school support. 

ALEXANDER Bropy 
Hunter College 


In Paper Covers 


REsEARCH Division OF THE NaTionaL Epucation Association. “Status of the 
Teaching Profession,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, xvii (March, 1940), pp. 51-78. 

This overview of “The Status of the Teaching Profession” has an unusual 
amount of information presented in a concise and readable form. It covers a 
general composition of the teaching population, including the preparation, 
certification, experience, mobility, salaries, load, health, provision for tenure 
and retirement, economic conditions, and academic freedom of teachers. 
Recent and predicted trends are discussed. Numerous comparisons are pre- 
sented in chart form. The predictions are based upon data collected previous 
to 1940, hence they do not show the influence of recent changes in political 
and economic conditions which may greatly affect the status of the teacher. 

The status of the teacher has risen materially during the past thirty 
years, but the data presented do not encourage one to enter the teaching 
profession on the basis of financial return. The report should serve as a 
handbook of information in which one may get answers to many questions 


regarding teaching as an occupation. — yo 


ResEarcH Division oF THE NaTionAL Epucation Association. “High- 
School Methods with Superior Students,” Research Bulletin of the National 
Educational Association, X1X (September, 1941), pp. 155-97. 

A secondary school should recognize and provide for individual differ- 
ences, in order to enable students to develop potential abilities to the maximum. 

Educators who believe this to be a sound and basic assumption will find 
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““High-School Methods with Superior Students” helpful. The study reported 
in this bulletin involved sending a questionnaire to five thousand high-school 
principals, writing letters to eighty of the responding principals to get more 
information about provisions for superior students, and examining published 
literature on the subject. Replies were submitted by 1,062 schools. 

A superior student is defined as one who is distinctly above the average 
in general mental ability, in a specific aptitude, or in both. A concise sum- 
mary of literature on the characteristics of superior students presents research 
and opinion of experts which all secondary-school teachers should welcome. 

Principals report overwhelming approval of enrichment of curricular 
experiences to meet needs of superior students and disapproval of acceleration. 
Special high schools for students with superior ability in a particular field 
are not favored. More time on activities which make greater demands upon 
the power of logical thinking and creative imagination and less time on 
routine drill are recommended. No return to classical languages or mathe- 
matics for the sole purpose of disciplining the mind is suggested, but rather 
a more intensive exploration of experiences with functional value. 

Ways in which specific schools provide for superior students through 
administrative organization and curriculum offerings are reported. Extra 
subjects, rapid advancement, skipping, parallel courses, ability grouping, 
honors classes, and other devices may cause the reader to feel that educators 
are still using administrative edicts to solve educational problems. Illustrations 
of how others are attempting to meet the needs of superior students should 
be valuable, though, for the principal or teacher who has a philosophy by 
which he measures the desirability of a possible practice. The educator who 
reads the bulletin to discover ready-made practices which he can implant 
immediately in his school situation will, perhaps, not be using the publication 


as it is meant to be used. —— 
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Teaching Opportunities of 1941 
[Continued from page 45 | 
men. There is every evidence that elementary-school teachers 
will be difficult to secure. Here and there salaries are being 
raised slightly, but a number of school districts will not have 
the necessary funds for such increase. The increased cost of 
living and opportunities elsewhere at higher salaries are draw- 
ing many people out of teaching. The general outlook for 
prospective teachers is that positions will be available, but that 
salaries will not be relatively attractive in competition with 
other occupations. Even with the increase in opportunities for 
teachers, those students who choose their programs carefully 
in line with the supply-demand relationships will gain in 


opportunity as a result of their careful preparation. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 2] 
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“ NEW TESTS & 


BOOKLET containing ninety paragraphs prepared by Wil- 
liam A. McCall and Lelah M. Crabbs, Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading for Small Schools, states as its purpose: 
“To make it possible for a teacher to teach skill in reading to 
several grades at once.”” The lessons are chosen from the 376 
test lessons contained in the series of booklets Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading (Grades II, III, IV, V) and are judged 
by the authors to provide “reading selections of suitable dif- 
ficulty for grades 3, 4, 5, yet of such a nature as to appeal to 
pupils in grades 6, 7, and 8.” The form is the usual one used 
in such practice books—a short paragraph written in short sen- 
tences, most of them simple and declarative, followed by ten or 
more statements, each to be completed by selecting the appro- 
priate from four possible completion phrases or clauses. 

The descriptive words in the title “standard test” are justi- 
fied by the table of grade scores given for the reader on the 
last three pages of the booklet. By referring his number of 
correct answers—the number of possible answers for each test 
varies from ten to twelve—to the row devoted to the particular 
test, he can determine his grade score. The grade scores in the 
table vary from 1.0 to 11.5. In the opinion of the reviewer 
this is a wide variation to be based upon reading paragraphs 
which vary so little in vocabulary difficulty, sentence structure, 
and complexity of content. 

The content of the paragraphs is interesting and often 
informative. There is some variation in the form of presenta- 
tion—there are poems, recipes, and directions, as well as 
paragraphs beginning with questions. The authors likely have 
given as much variety as this restricted medium—paragraphs 
of two hundred to three hundred words—is capable of 
providing. 

In addition to the booklet containing the paragraphs, the 
authors have prepared a “Manual of Directions and Answer 
Key” and a “Pupil’s Record Card.” The Standard Test Les- 
sons are published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. J. MacLatcuy 
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‘Ta new Byrd Health Attitude Scale by Oliver E. Byrd, 
published by Leland Stanford University, raises inter- 
esting questions. The scale consists of 100 items concerning 
which students indicate their attitudes on a five-point scale 
ranging from “strongly agree” to “strongly disagree.” The 
100 statements were selected from 400 items “after experi- 
mental trials and two revisions.” The scale was administered 
to 1,727 high-school and college students. Statements selected 
for the final scale were those on which students who ranked in 
the highest 10 per cent had the largest amount of disagreement 
with students in the lowest 10 per cent. This process results 
in including very discriminating items. But it also seems to 
have resulted in items for which the “correct” answer is 
extremely obvious, namely, “The teacher should pay no atten- 
tion to the health of the students,” “A person should return 
to work immediately after a serious illness,” “A child with its 
first set of teeth should be kept away from the dentist.” Solely 
on an a priori basis it seems to be true that the acceptance of 
discriminating power as the important criterion for the inclusion 
of items has resulted in a large number of unrealistic, psycho- 
logically invalid items. The items are not grouped or keyed 
so that part scores in significant areas of health knowledge (or 
attitude) can be determined. Only a total score can be deter- 
mined and that by adding superscripts printed on the blank 
where the student can see them. The number of items for 
certain important areas of health knowledge seems to be out 
of proportion. Doctors and medical examinations appear to be 
overstressed while diet, prevention, safety, and social agencies 
are not given enough stress. No norms or data about the 
validity and reliability were included. Final judgments about 
the worth of the instrument should be reserved until evidence 
about the way in which it fits into the teaching-learning process 


is collected. Wit J. Jones 


Syracuse University 
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